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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. It is therefore probable that the mud and sand | sion the alternate deposit of river and sea 
pili brought down from the mountains of Italy,|mud with the accompanying alternation of 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Switzerland, and Northern Greece, have, in| fresh and salt water shells. 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. the long course of ages, filled the Adriatic to | The Mississippi empties into a gulf with 
Senintnatneraink Seiaiitd veaabiitiee within its present depth, and with a succession | feeble tides, and deposits its mud without 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR of horizontal strata. |much local disturbance. It has protruded a 
4 The Ganges and the Burrampooter de-|long narrow tongue of land into the gulf, 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, scend from the highest mountains in the | which is rapidly advancing and is forming a 
PHILADELPHIA. world into a gulf which runs two hundred | great submarine deposit that stretches far 


and twenty-five miles into the main land. | and wide over that almost inland sea. The 
The base of the delta is two hundred miles in| depth of the gulf does not now exceed ten 
For “The Friend.” length; its head commences at a distance of two | fathoms. Immense rafts of drifted trees are 
See hundred and twenty miles in a straight line | brought d i d are after- 
y miles in a straight line | broug own every spring, an 
from the sea, and the part which borders on |wards covered over with fine mud, so that 
The situation of the Adriatic is very favour-|the sea is a labyrinth of rivers and creeks | alternate layers of vegetable and earthy mat- 
able to the rapid formation of deltas, being a filled with salt water. So great is the quan- | ter are thus accumulating. 
gulf receding far into the land, destitute of| tity of mud and sand poured by the Ganges| The floods of the Missouri bring down a 
tides or strong currents, and receiving, be- | into the gulf during the flood season, that the | blue mud, which is the common soil of the 
sides numerous minor streams, two great | sea is rendered turbid to the distance of sixty banks of the Mississippi. ‘Those of the Red 
rivers, the Po and the Adige, which drain on | miles from the coast. The deposit consists | river happen at a different season, and bring 
the one side a great crescent of the Alps, and | entirely of mud and sand, no substance so| down a red mud, and thus there accumulate 
on the other some of the loftiest ridges of the|coarse as gravel occurring within several |in the lagoons and streams below the mouth 
Apennines. From the northernmost point of | hundred miles of the sea. There is a gradual | of the latter river alternate layers of blue 
the gulf of Trieste to below Ravenna there is|deepening of the water from four to sixty | and red mud that hardens into clay. 
a series of recent accessions of Jand, more | fathoms as we proceed from the base of the | The quantity of mud brought down by 
than a hundred miles in length which have|delta to the distance of one hundred miles|these rivers, and the disproportion between 
increased, within the last two thousand years, | into the bay of Bengal. At some few points|the sediment in the rainy months and the 
from two to twenty miles in breadth. Adria| there is a depth within this range of seventy | other seasons are astonishing. Careful ex- 
at the mouth of the Po, was a seaport in the | or even one hundred fathoms. | periments authorise the belief that the sedi- 
time of Augustus, and is now twenty miles} There is one remarkable exception to this | ment of the Ganges during the four months 
inland. Ravenna was also a seaport, and is| regularity of the bottom. Opposite the mid-|of rain is six thousand million cubic feet, 
now four miles from the main sea. Thejdle of the delta, about thirty or forty miles | during the five winter months, two hundred 
greatest depth of the Adriatic opposite Venice | from the coast, at a point where the general |and fifty million, and during the three hot 
is less than seventy-two feet, but off the mouths | shape of the bottom would lead us to expect | months, thirty-eight million; a quantity more 
of the Po it is one hundred and thirty-two feet. | twenty or thirty fathoms of water, there is a| than equal in bulk and weight to forty-two of 
Farther south it deepens considerably. The | circular space nearly fifteen miles in diame-|the great pyramids of Egypt, the base of 
bottom consists partly of mud and partly of | ter, where soundings of one hundred and|which covers eleven acres, and the perpen- 
rock—the rock being formed of calcareous | thirty fathoms fail to reach the bottom. Over |dicular height equals five hundred feet, so 
matter encrusting shells. Groups of particu- | this singular submarine depression, the waters | that the mud of the Ganges would annually 
lar species of testacea are also in various|of the Ganges during the floods pass con- | cover a space of one hundred square acres to 
places becoming slowly imbedded in the mud | tinually, and during the monsoons the sea, | the depth of fifteen feet. 
or incorporated into rock by the calcareous |]oaded with mud and sand, is beaten back in| ‘The immense mass of solid matter brought 
precipitates. The distribution of the deposits | that direction towards the delta, so that the|down during the flood must take from the 
is evidently determined by the currents; in| accumulation of strata in this place must in| height of the land what it adds to the bottom 
some places deposits of sand, and in others of | the course of ages be of enormous thickness. | of the ocean. The prodigious power of run- 
mud, extend half way across the gulf. The | The is!ands which are formed by the numer- | ning water, in tearing away the solid soil, is 
guif may, therefore, be regarded as aie, | ae in the delta of the Ganges are | most strikingly seen in some of those local 
filling up with horizontal deposits, imbedding | inhabited by beasts of prey, and swarm with | deluges occasioned by heavy rains, or the 
along with them the shells of the living tes-! crocodiles. The rapidity with which these | bursting of lakes and avalanches. Rocks of 
tacea. It is highly probable, notwithstanding | islands are formed and destroyed during the| many hundred cubic feet in dimension are 
its present shallowness, that the Adriatic was | season of floods is astonishing. A large tree | borne along by the current, new river chan- 
originally very deep; for if all the low allu-| or a sunken boat checks the current, occa-| nels are scooped out, and the old ones filled 
vial tracts were taken away from its borders | sions a deposit of mud, and finally fills up the |up, and fertile soils are covered beneath 
and replaced by sea, the high land would|channel. The force of the stream is turned | coarse gravel and sand, or entirely swept 
terminate in that abrupt manner which gene- | into a different channel, and thus the charac- | away and converted into marsh. 
rally indicates, in the Mediterranean, a great | ter of the delta is continually changing. The| Small streams rapidly hollow out deep 
depth of water near the shore, except where | great floods that sweep away the islands,! channels for themselves in soft strata, par- 
the sediment of rivers and currents has di-| overwhelm tigers and crocodiles, and carry | ticularly in volcanic countries. The channels 
minished the depth. Many parts of the Medi-|them in the mud where their skeletons be- of rivers have been barred up by solid lava, 
terranean, as between Nice and Genoa, are|come incorporated in the strata. The alter-|and they have cut wide passages through it 
two thousand feet deep near the shore, and} nate prevalence of the fresh and of the salt|to the depth of sixty or seventy feet. There 
near Gibralter the depth is six thousand feet. | water in the lagoons of the delta, must occa-' is good reason to believe that the Falls of 
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Niagara were once at Queenstown, and that |of rock thirty feet thick bas been formed in 
they have gradually worn down the rocky |twenty years. The mass of travertin which 
bed to the distance of seven miles. ‘The up- | descends the hill from this spring is one mile 
per stratum of rock at the falls is a hard | and a quarter long, and one third of a mile 
limestone, ninety feet in thickness; below | broad, and in some places is two hundred and 
this is a soft slate which is readily worn by | fifty feet thick. Like that at San Vignone, 
the action of the current, and thus the upper | it is cut off by a small stream, where it ter- 
hard rock is undermined and gradually breaks | minates abruptly. 
down. | ‘Travertin deposited by hot springs abounds 
‘The water which falls from the clouds sinks | in the whole volcanic region of France and | 
into the porous earth and percolates loose and | Italy, and generally lines the sides of hills in 
gravelly strata with great facility. If it meet | conformable layers. 
with a rocky stratum, or a retentive clayey The water of the lake of the Salfatara, near 


foreo is increased by the strong westerly 
gales, which drive the waves with such irre. 
sistible force against the Orkney and Shet- 
land islands, as to make great encroachments 
on the land, and in many places reduce the 
islands to mere skeletons and insulated peaks 
of rocks. The action of this current is felt 
along the whole eastern coast of England, 
washing away and undermining cliffs, and in 
various places materially changing the outline 
of the coast. Similar inroads are making in 
other countries, and the currents and tides 
co-operating with the waves of the sea are 


soil, it finds its way along its surface, and | Rome, has a temperature of eighty degrees, | continually wasting the cliffs and coasts of 


when such strata crop out, or a passage is 


‘and is a saturated solution of carbonic acid|the continents and islands. The materials 


otherwise afforded, at some place lower than} gas and bicarbonate of lime. ‘This is con-| thus swept away are undoubtedly deposited 
that where the waters first collected, a spring stantly deposited, incrusting the reeds and 'in layers or strata of vast extent along the 
appears. In volcanic countries jets of steam | lichens with which the shores of the lake | bottom of the ocean. 

and other gases issue in many places from | are every where covered; so that a limestone | 
fissures, at a temperature above the boiling | rock filled with vegetable impressions is ra- 
point, and are disengaged unceasingly for | pidly accumulating in the basin of the lake. ON LEGAL OATHS. 

ages. Now if such columns of mixed gases; At Baden, near Vienna, are springs which It is an observation of frequent occurrence, 
and steam be condensed before reaching the | deposit copious precipitates of sulphate of | that practices, once introduced, often continue 
surface by coming in contact with strata | dime and other salts. long after the occasion from which they arose 
filled with cold water, they may give rise to) Silica is also held in solution in many hot|has passed away. ‘his is particularly ob- 
hot and mineral springs of every degree of| springs, by the aid of soda or other alkalies. | servable in the forms and proceedings of law. 


’ . "[’ | mm . . 
temperature. ‘These hot springs are most|’T'he most remarkable examples are the hot | ‘The indentation of the parchment or paper 


abundant ia volcanic regions; or, when re-| springs or geysers of Iceland. The water) on which deeds are written, and the seal of a 
mote from them, they occur in the neighbour- | issues from the earth at the temperature of| bond, are now destitute of meaning, though 
hood of some great derangement of the strata. | one hundred and eighty degrees, and the cir-| they were formerly important. Innocent ab- 

Hot water charged with carbonic acid dis- | cular reservoirs which receive the columns) surdities may be tolerated, provided they are 
solves a considerable proportion of lime, and| of water that are ejected, are lined with a|not too burdensome, but when a practice is 
when the heat and acid are dissipated in the | siliceous deposit. Around the edge this is/ of questionable morality, and attended with 
atmosphere, the mineral matter is thrown| loose and porous, and called sinter, while in| considerable inconvenience, there can be little 
down in the form of calcareous layers. When | the middle it is compact, and approaches in| doubt of the propriety of changing it. That 
this deposit is loose and porous, containing | some places the nature of opal, and in others, | the use of legal oaths is at best of question- 


incrusted plants and other substances, it is|hornstone. In some, the plants that form) able morality may be safely asserted without 


| For “ The Friend.” 


called tufa, by the Italians, and when it is| around are incrusted with silica, and in others, | casting any censure on those who believe they 


hard and compact it is termed travertin. are converted into it. /can conscientiously take or administer them. 

Many of these springs have the property| The waters of almost all springs contain! An oath, says Cruden, is a solemn action, 
of petrifying wood and plants. 'some iron in solution. Where this is dis-| whereby we call upon God the searcher of 

There is a hot spring at the baths of San | solved by the aid of carbonic acid, it exists in| hearts, to witness the truth of what we affirm, 
Vignone, in Tuscany, which is loaded with) greater proportions, being again deposited | for the ending of strifes and controversies. 
carbonate of lime. ‘The spring issues from | when the acid escapes; it stains the rock and |“ Whatever be the form of an oath,” says 
near the summit of a rocky hill one hundred herbage over which the stream passes, or| Paley, “the signification is the same, it is 
feet in height; the rock from which it issues | cements the sand and gravel into solid masses. | the calling upon God to witness, i. e. to take 
is a black slate with serpentine. The course | It is often deposited in such quantities as to! notice of what we say, and invoking his ven- 
of the water is marked by layers of white | form continually augmenting masses of oxide | geance, or renouncing his favour, if what we 
compact travertin, which accumulates so ra-| of iron mingled with clay, the common earthy | say be false, or what we promise be not per- 
pidly in the pipe which carries the water to} or bog iron ore, the formation of which goes! formed.” ‘The forms of oaths have been 
the baths that half a foot is annually formed. | on under our eye. | always various; but consisting for the most 
A large mass of this travertin extends down| It has often happened that where a spring | part of some bodily action, and of a prescribed 
the eastern slope of the hill to a distance of| has met with inclined strata of adhesive clay,| form of words. Amongst the Jews, the juror 
half a mile from the spring. A single stratum between or beneath which it has worked its 


held up his right hand towards heaven, which 
of this is fifteen feet thick, and forms excellent | passage, that when its waters have been in- explains a passage in the hundred and forty- 


building stone. Another branch descends a| creased by sudden rains, it has so loosened | fourth psalm, whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
steep declivity to the west, a distance of two | the adhesion of the strata that the whole su-| and their right hand is a right hand of false- 
hundred and fifty feet, and is in some places | perincumbent mass has slid down into the | hood. The same form is still retained in 
two hundred feet deep. It is here abruptly | valley beneath. These land slips occasion | Scotland, amongst the same Jews. Amongst 
cut off by a small river which flows across its | frightfu! desolations, transposing immense|the* Greeks and Romans, the form varied 
course at this point, and the calcareous mat-| masses of rock and earth to the valleys be-| with the subject and occasion of the oath. 
ter of the spring becomes mingled with the | neath, and barring up the course of rivers,so; “ The forms of oaths in Christian countries 
water of the stream, and is finally deposited as to form temporary lakes, the bursting of| are also very different; but in no country in 
at the bottom of the sea, where it no doubt | which occasions a new scene of devastation. | the world,  Adaes. worse contrived, either 
contributes to the formation of that calcareous | Such was the land slip of the White moun-/|to convey the meaning, or impress the obliga- 
rock which covers so large a portion of the | tains in 1826; such, in fact, are the avalanches| tion of an oath, than in our own. The sub- 
bed of the Mediterranean. | of the Alps and Andes. stance of the oath is repeated to the juror, by 
At the baths of San Filippo, a few miles} The wasting action of currents is very con-| the officer who administers it, adding in the 


distant, are warm springs containing car-| spicuous on the eastern shore of Great Bri-| conclusion, so help you God. The energy of 
bonate and sulphate of lime, and sulphate of} tain. A great tidal wave sweeps round the|the sentence resides in the particle so; 30, 
magnesia. 


_ The water which supplies the|northern coast of the island, and joins the| that is hac lege, upon condition of my speak- 
baths falls into a pond, in which a solid mass j current which sets in from the north. Their/ing the truth, or performing this promise, 
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and not otherwise, may God help me. The 
juror, whilst he hears or repeats the words of 
the oath, holds his right hand on a Bible, or 
other book, containing the four gospels. The 
conclusion of the oath sometimes runs, so 
help me God, and the contents of this book ; 
which last clause forms a connection between 
the words and action of the juror, that before 
was wanting. The juror then kisses the 
book; the kiss, however, seems rather a 
reverence to the contents of the book, as in 
the popish ritual, the priest kisses the gospel 
before he reads it, than any part of the oath. 

“ This obscure and elliptical form, together 
with the levity and frequency with which it 
is administered, has brought about a general 
inadvertency to the obligation of oaths, which, 
both in a religious and political view, is much | 
to be lamented: and it merits public consi- 
deration, whether the requiring of oaths on 
so many frivolous occasions, especially in the 
customs, and in the qualification for petty 
offices, has any other effect than to make 
them cheap in the eyes of the people.”* 

If we enquire into the origin of oaths, it is 
obvious that they could not have been intro-| 
duced if the practice of falsehood had not 
previously found its way into the world. An-| 
cient fable, indeed, tells us that there were 
no oaths in the golden age, but that, when 
men departed from their primitive Says 





| in opposition to the false divinities of the hea-| A superior morality was now enjoined. 


Egypt, they appear to have been much in- 
clined to idolatry. No doubt they had learned | 
many Egyptian habits, and among them that 
of swearing by their fabulous deities. One of | 
the prominent objects of the Mosaic laws was | 
to wean them from idolatry, and lead them| 
to acknowledge and adore the one true and| 
living God. ‘The dispensation of Moses was | 
only preparatory to that of the Messiah, and | 
its provisions suited to a people who occupied 
a low position in the scale of moral refine- | 
ment. Hence we need not be surprised that 


ages, and subjoins the extension and improve- 
ment which his religion was designed to in- 
troduce. He taught that he was come, not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil; and that fulfilment was to be effected 
by establishing a perfect system of righteous- 
ness, in which the righteousness of the law 
and the prophets should’ be entirely merged. 
The language in relation to oaths is particu- 
larly impressive. Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
oaths were allowed. I am aware that the| Lord thine oaths. ‘This certainly relates to 
injunction, thou shalt fear the Lord thy God,| solemn, not to trivial oaths. ‘To engage- 
and serve him, and swear by his name, has| ments which they were conscientiously bound 
been construed as a command to swear. to perform. The allusion is referable to reli- 
Even if this construction could be admitted, | gious vows, or to engagements between man 
it would not follow that we are now required /and man, ratified by a solemn oath. What- 
to swear on any occasion. But the injunc-| ever the practice referred to may have been, 
tion is thrown in amongst the precepts which | it is obvious that something was now to be 
required an acknowledgment of the true God, | prohibited which that maxim had allowed. 


But 
The pro- 





then; and fairly implies that they should not|1 say unto you, swear not at all. 


| swear by the heathen deities, but only by the| hibition, if we regard the litera! meaning, is 


true God. That this was the meaning, ap- | complete. 
pears evident from the conduct of Moses | 

himself. ‘Though scarcely any man who ever | 
lived was in the habit of ar so fre-| position to the practice of swearing by the 
quently to the Divine Being, yet I do not| heathen divinities. Now, as it appeared 
find in his whole history an instance of his| possible that the Jews might suppose that 
using an oath. He appears to have consi- | this class of oaths only was in the Saviour’s 


Under the Mosaic law the people 
were permitted, as I have before observed, to 
swear by the name of the Most High, in op- 


and began to quarrel with one another, they | dered his own character, and the evidence of view, he proceeds to explain to them that 
had recourse to falsehood to substantiate their| Divine authority which attended his pro-|the smaller oaths, as they were reckoned, 
own case, after which, it became necessary | ceedings, as a sufficient security against the | were included in the prohibition as being 
that some expedient should be devised, in| charge of mendacity. It is true that Caleb, | substantially the same thing with that usually 
case of disputes, for ascertaining the truth. after the death of Moses, speaks of him as deemed the most solemn. The apostle James, 
Hence Hesiod makes the god of oaths the} having sworn to him on a certain occasion ;| who may be presumed to have understood his 
son of Eris or of contention. Polybius also! yet that may very possibly have signified a| Lord’s meaning, recites this injunction in 
asserts that the use of oaths in judgment was| solemn assurance, then deemed equivalent to nearly the same terms, but without this addi- 
rare among the ancients, but that as perfidy|an oath. In the account which Moses has | tion to the enumeration, neither by any other 
grew, oaths increased. given of the same transaction, a plain de-| oath. It would not be amiss for those Chris- 
We have, however, in the writings of Mo-| claration is all that appears. | tian professors, who deny that legal as well 
ses, an account of oat.:s, probably much older| It is, however, not necessary to decide | as trivial oaths are here forbidden, to enquire 
than any known to Hesiod or Polybius. Oaths | what Moses did, nor of great importance to! what words we can reasonably suppose the 
were not unknown in the time of Abraham, | ascertain exactly what his code admitted, as Saviour and his apostle would have used, in 
neither was falsehood. From the patriarchal| we live professedly under a different and case they had intended to prohibit oaths of 
history we find that a very depraved morality | higher dispensation. The Christian religion every description? As they have made no 
existed at that time. Frequent instances are | was unquestionably designed to perfect what | exception, upon what principle can we make 
related, of a departure from the truth on the | the laws of Moses left imperfect. As far as one? Let your yea, be yea, and your nay, 
part of those who were eminent examples, in| this dispensation relates to the present life, | nay, for whatsoever is more than this cometh 
their day, of piety and virtue. If falsehood| we may fairly presume that a pure and spot-|of evil. The reason here given for speaking 
was sometimes practised by the best, we may | less morality is intended. We should there- | the truth and avoiding an oath, is no less ap- 
reasonably conclude that it was very common | fore expect to find provision somewhere made plicable to legal than to common oaths. To 
among the more depraved. Hence the ne-| for establishing unequivocal veracity among | reconcile the practice of legal oaths with the 
cessity of some expedient to establish veracity.| men. ‘The nature and design of the Christian | injunction of our Lord, we ought to be able 
An appeal to the Creator, as witness and/| religion, as exhibited in the various prophesies | to show that some important difference ex- 
judge, was adopted, doubtless because it ap-| respecting it, necessarily indicate a morality | isted between the nature of oaths taken be- 
peared the most solemn that could be devised. | in which falsehood has no place, and hence fore a magistrate and those which are not. 
There is reason to believe that during the} the necessity of oaths cannot exist under it. |To show that one species originate in evil, 
patriarchal ages, oaths were seldom resorted| In the sermon on the mount we have a/ but that the other do not. The legal maxim, 
to, except on important occasions. Their use| compend of Christian morality, of a much) that the reason of the law is the life of the 
like many other things contained in the his-| higher order than what was enjoined in the | law, appears applicable here. If legal and 
tory of that day, is mentioned without any | preceding dispensation. ‘The evils which the | common oaths originate in a want of veracity, 
expression of Divine approbation or condem-| Mosaic law had subjected to regulation, are \or in the same principle, whatever it may be, 
nation. The most that we can infer from the| totally excluded from the Christian system. | the reason of prohibiting the one must apply 
history of that period is, that oaths were al-|The Mosaic restrictions applied chiefly to the|to the other. Consequently we must con- 
lowed until a more perfect morality should | outward acts, but the Christian morality was| clude that legal oaths were forbidden, or we 
be introduced. extended to the mind; it reached the spring| must nullify the whole precept. 
When the people of Israel were led out of | and origin of actions. It established an in-| It is asserted" by the advocates of judicial 
ternal principle of rectitude. | swearing, that our Saviour answered the high 
In this sermon, our Saviour recites a num- 


ber of the admitted maxims of the preceding 








* Moral and Political Philosophy, chap. 16. 


+ Clarkson’s Portraiture, vol. 3. | * Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, chap. 16. 
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‘instead of justifying the practice. If they do| 


priest when he examined him upon oath, and 
that the expressions of the apostle Paul, God is 
my witness that without ceasing I make men- 
tion of you in my prayers, and [ call God for 
a record upon my soul that to spare you I 
came not as yet to Corinth, contain the nature | 
of oaths. Hence an inference is attempted 
that judicial oaths are not forbidden. With 
regard to the first, it is obvious, that if there 
was any swearing in the case, it was the high 
priest, not our Saviour, that swore. His 
answer to the passionate demand, thou hast | 
said, certainly has nothing of the nature of 
an oath, and therefore proves nothing upon | 
the subject. As to the expressions of the 
apostle a short reply will be sufficient. They 
amount to an oath or they do not. If they | 
do, the apostle violated the divine command; 
even upon Dr. Paley’s own principles; for it 
was not a judicial, but a common oath. This 
supposition, therefore, condemns the apostle | 
} 
not amount to an oath, they have no concern | 
with the argument. But if we adopt the de- 
finition, above quoted, we readily perceive | 
that the apostle’s words do not constitute an | 
oath, for there is no invoking of the Divine 
vengeance, or renouncing of the Divine favour, 
in case the assertion should prove to be false, 
which, according to this definition, compose | 
an essential part of an oath. 

If we regard the principle so generally | 
adopted in the examination of constitutional 
questions, viz. the contemporaneous exposi- 
tion, we find it entirely opposed to legal, as 
well as common swearing. For the primitive 
Christians refused to swear. When required, | 
by the authorities of the day, to take the usual | 
oaths, they refused upon the simple ground | 
that they were Christians. This could be} 
easily proved by citations from their works. | 
The early reformers were also opposed to | 
swearing on any occasion; giving to the words | 
of eur Saviour a strict and literal construction. | 
It may be asked how it has happened that | 
so large a portion of the professors of Chris- | 
tianity have adopted the construction they | 
have of the words of our Lord. But when we | 
recollect the ignorance and barbarism of the | 
middle ages, and the numerous corruptions | 
that overspread the Christian church, espe- | 
cially after that profession mounted the throne 
of the Cesars, we need not be surprised that 
falsehood and swearing should mingle in the 
train. ‘The barbarous nations that overspread 
the Roman empire were generally converted 
to Christianity in a summary way; and of| 
course retained their former habits and vices | 
with little modification. And we need not) 
iook far into the human character to discover | 
the tenacity with which an established prac- 
tice is adhered to, and defended. Indeed, | 
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but to have begun by deciding upon the con- 
clusion to be attained, and afterwards arrived 
at it in the best way they could. 

If we seriously reflect upon the nature of 
those legal oaths now used in this country, 
and the occasions on which they are usually 
administered, we must find strong moral and 
religious objections to them; even if we could 
honestly believe they were not forbidden by 
our Saviour or his apostles. ‘To hear the 
awful name of the incomprehensible Creator 
invoked upon the numerous trivial disputes 
which arise among men, must be painful to 
the mind of any one who duly appreciates 
the awfulness of the Divine Majesty. When 
this habitually occurs, as a mere matter of 
business, the obligation which it is designed 
to impose unavoidably loses much of its 
force, and our sensibility to the reverence 
which ought always to accompany the use of 
the sacred name becomes necessarily im- 
paired. A little attention to the proceedings 
of courts must satisfy every one that the oaths 


| which compose so conspicuous a part of their 


operations, are in effect little more than mat- 
ters of form; and that the veracity of wit- 


| nesses and the verdicts of jurors have scarcely 


any connection with their introductory asseve- 


irations. The man of integrity is bound with- 
out an oath, and the knave will generally dis- | 


regard its obligation. 

The British government has recently sub- 
stituted a declaration instead of an oath, ina 
great number of cases where the latter was 
till lately required. In the report of the 


and adopt the plain Christian rule, Let your 
yea, be yea, and your nay, nay. LWS. 


FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
EDOM. 
From “ Incidents of Travel.” By an American. 
(Concluded from p. 301.) 


It was, as usual, a fine day. Since we left 
Akaba we had a succession of the most de- 
lightful weather I had ever experienced. I 
was, no doubt, peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of the weather, with a malady con- 
stantly hanging about me. If I drooped, a 
bright sun and an unclouded sky could at any 
time revive me; and more than once when [ 
have risen flushed and feverish, and but little 
refreshed with sleep, the clear, pure air of 
the morning has given me a new life. From 
dragging one leg slowly after the other, I 
have fairly jumped into the saddle, and my 
noble Arabian, in such cases, always com- 
pleted what the fresh air of the morning had 
begun. Indeed, [ felt then that I could not 
be too thankful for those two things, uncom- 
monly fine weather and an uncommonly fine 
|horse ; and I considered that it was almost 
|solely those two that sustained me on that 
journey. It is part of the historical account 
of the Bedouins’ horses, that the mares are 
never sold. My sheik would have sold his 
'soul for a price; and, as soon as he saw that 
I was pleased with my mare, he wanted to 
sell her to me; and it was singular and 
|amusing, in chaffering for this animal, to 





house of lords on that subject, we have the| mark how one of the habits of bargain-mak- 
testimony of numerous witnesses who were|ing, peculiar to the horse jockey with us, 
examined in relation to the practice of the |existed in full force among the Arabs; he 
different offices, and the effect which that} said that he did not want to sell her; that at 
change had produced. Although the wit-| Cairo he had been offered $250, a new dress, 
nesses thus examined were, several of them, | and arms complete, and he would not sell her; 
apparently of opinion that oaths were gene-| but if I wanted her, there being nothing he 
rally more binding on the conscience than} would not do for me, &c., I might have her. 
simple declarations, yet I do not discover|'The sheik’s was an extraordinary animal. 
that one of them could show that any disad-|The saddle had not been off her back for 
vantage had arisen, in a single instance, from) thirty days; and the sheik himself, a most 
the abrogation of oaths in the several depart- | restless creature, would dash off suddenly a 
ments of government with which they were | dozen times a-day, on a full run across the 
connected. The purport of the evidence cer- | valley, up the sides of the mountain, round 
tainly is that oaths are not necessary in a\and round our caravan, with his long spear 
political. view, and that the purposes for which | poised in the air, and his dress streaming in 
they are usually administered can be as well| the wind; and when he returned and brought 
attained without them. |her to a walk at my side, the beautiful ani- 

How then stands the case in relation to| mal would snort and paw the ground, as if 
oaths? They were introduced because false-| proud of what she had dene, and anxious for 
hood had previously become so common that | another course. I could almost imagine I 
men could not believe each other. ‘They | saw the ancient war-horse of Idumea, so finely 
were permitted, upon solemn occasions, to a| described by Job,—“ His neck clothed with 
people among whom many evils were prac-|thunder. Canst thou make him afraid as a 
tised and allowed. ‘They were expressly for-| ggasshopper? the glory of his nostrils is ter- 





_bidden in general and unequivocal terms by/|rible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 


our Saviour and one of his immediate disci-|in his strength; he goeth on to meet the 


when we examine the argumenis advanced| ples. The early Christians considered them|armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
by the ablest defenders of legal swearing, we| unlawful; and they were introduced among |affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the 


can hardly resist the conclusion, that the | 
examination which they have given to the| corruptions which overspread the Christian | glittering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
subject has been not so much an effort to| 


the professors of Christianity along with other| sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the 


church. Their use has been continued from|eth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 


discover the truth, as one to find the strongest| custom, and defended, not by facts, but by|neither believeth he that it is the sound of 
arguments in support of a particular conclu-| loose reasoning and conjecture. Where the|the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
sion. They do not appear to have pursued aj experiment of dispensing with them has been|ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, 


train of reasoning, from well settled princi- 


ples, to the correct and necessary conclusion;|do we not dispense with them altogether ; 


tried, no inconvenience has arisen. Why then | the thunder of the captains and the shouting.” 
We were again among the mountains; a 
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track scarcely distinguishable to my eye 
turned off to Gaza. To a traveller from such 
a country as ours, few of the little every day 
wonders he is constantly noticing strike him 
more forcibly than the character of the great 
public roads in the East. He makes allow- 
ances for the natural wildness of the country, 
the impossibility of using wheel-carriages on 
the mountains, or horses in the desert as 
beasts of burden ; but still he is surprised and 
disappointed. Here, for instance, was a road 
leading to the ancient city of Gaza, a regular 
caravan route for four thousand years, and 
yet so perfect is the wildness of nature, so 
undistinguishable is its appearance from other 
portions of the wilderness around, that a stran- 
ger would have passed the little opening in 
the rocks, probably without noticing it, and 
certainly without imagining that the wild 
track, of which it formed the entrance, would 
conduct him to the birth-place and ancient 
capital of David, and the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The solitary trail of the Indian over 
our prairies and forests is more perfectly 
marked as a road than either of the great 
routes to Gaza or Jerusalem ; and yet, near 
the spot where these two roads diverge are 
the ruins of an ancient city. 

Little, if any thing, has been known in 
modern days concerning the existence and 
distinguishing features of this road; and it is 
still completely a terra incognita to modern 


hill overlooking the scattered ruins below, 
which may, some hundred years ago, have 
been the acropolis of the city. A strong wall 
seems to have existed around the whole sum- 
mit-level of the hill. The enclosure was filled 
with ruins, but I could give form or feature 
to none of them. 


We were now coming into another country, 


to Petra. The ancient land of Edom, the 
Edom of the prophecies, was confined to the 
mountainous tract on the east of the Ghor ; 
not but that the Edomites often had the Ghor 
in possession, just as they had Bozrah, far to 
the northeast ; but yet it formed no part of 
their national territory. This, we think, 
we can prove by Scripture. In the 20th 


ND 















and leaving the desert behind us; a scanty 
verdure was beginning to cover the moun- 
tains. 

At nine o’clock [the next day,] we came to 
another field of ruins, where the relics of an 
Arab village were mingled with those of a 
Roman city. Scon after we came to an in- 
habited village, the first since we left Cairo. 
Like the ruined and deserted village we had 
left, it was a mingled exhibition of ancient 
greatness and modern poverty ; and probably 
it was a continuation of the same ruined Ro- 
man city, the last of the cities which once 
stood on the great Roman road from Jerusa- 
lem to Akaba. 

Unless the two Englishmen and Italian be- 
fore referred to passed on this same route, I 
am the only person, except the wandering 


LO 


chapter of Numbers, the Israelites, when at 
Kadesh, a city south of the Dead Sea, and 
near the western side of the Ghor, sent a 


message to the king of Edom, describing 
themselves as at ‘ Kadesh, a city in the utter- 
most of thy border,’ and desiring permission 
to pass through or across Edom, so as to 
reach Palestine from the east of the Dead 
Sea. This Edom refused ; wherefore Israel 
turned away, ‘and journeyed from Kadesh 
and came to Mount Hor, by the coast of the 
land of Edom.’ Here Aaron died, and then 
they ‘journeyed by the way of the Red Sea 
to compass the land of Edom.’ Now, nothing 
can be more obvious than that the Israelites 
here passed along the great valley of the 
Ghor from Kadesh to Ezion-geber, or Akaba, 
whence they passed into the great desert on 


Arabs, who ever did pass through the doomed | the east of Edom. 


and forbidden Edom, beholding with his own | 


eyes the fearful fulfilment of the terrible de- 
nunciations of an offended God. And, though 
I did pass through and yet was not cut off, 


| God forbid that I should count the prophecy 


travellers. All the knowledge possessed of |a lie: no; even though I had been a confirm- 


it is derived from the records of ancient his- 
tory; and from these we learn that in the 
time of David and Solomon, and the later days 
of the Roman empire, a great public road 
existed from Jerusalem to Akaba, the ancient 
Eloth or Ezion-geber ; that several cities ex- 
isted upon it between these terminating points, 
and that their ruins should still be visible. 


Believing that I am the first traveller who | lic highway; and it is neither necessary nor | 
has ever seen these ruins, none can regret | useful to extend the denunciation against a| 


more than myself my inability to add to the 
scanty stock of knowledge already in posses- 
sion of geographers. 


ed skeptic, I have seen enough in wandering 
with the Bible in my hand in that unpeopled 
desert, to tear up the very foundations of un- 
belief, and scatter its fragments to the winds. 
In my judgment, the words of the prophet are 
abundantly fulfilled in the destruction and de- 
solation of the ancient Edom, and the com- 
| plete and eternal breaking up of a great pub- 


passing traveller. 


| Note —A late writer in the N. Y. Com- 


| Impressed with the belief that it is the so- 


mercial Advertiser, said by the editor of that 


| faith confirmed.” 





“ This, however, is of little moment. His 
book is a good one, and will be read with in- 
terest. We have been particularly gratified 
with the reverence every where manifested 
for the Bible ; which he, and every traveller, 
declares to be the best guide-book through 
these regions. Indeed, we see not how any 
one can visit the scenes which it describes, 
and look upon the striking accomplishment 
of the most terrific denunciations of prophecy, 
without having his doubts banished, and his 


Address to the Citizens of the United States 
of America on the Subject of Slavery, from 
the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, (called Quakers) held in New 
York. 


The ruins which I saw were a confused and| paper to be a distinguished orientalist and|lemn duty of Christians to do all in their 


shapeless mass, and I rode among them with- 


out dismounting ; there were no columns, no | 


blocks of marble, or large stones, which in- 
dicated any architectural greatness, and the 


| 


scholar, makes the following observations up- 
on this work :— 

* Our author is a little prone to claim the 
merit (if any there be) of being the first 


| power to meliorate the condition of mankind, 
| the yearly meeting of the religious Society of 
| Friends, held in the city of New York, ven- 


| tures to address you on one of the most deeply 


































appearance of the ruins would answer the his- | traveller who, in modern times, has passed | interesting subjects that can engage the at- 
torical description of a third or fourth rate | through the land of Edom. ‘There is no} tention of philanthropic minds. Abstaining, 
city. For about a mile in different places on | question, however, as to the fact that no|as we are known to do, from any participa- 
each side of us were mounds of crumbling | other single traveller has accomplished the | tion in the political movements of the day, we 
ruins; and directly on the caravan track we | whole route performed by John L. Stephens, | trust that we shall stand acquitted of sinister 
came to a little elevation, where were two/even if it had been traversed in its various| motives, in making a few remarks on the 
remarkable wells, of the very best Roman|parts by others. Burkhardt, Leetzen, La-| topic of American slavery. Considering the 
workmanship, about fifty feet deep, lined with | borde, Irby and Mangles, and the other Eng-| excitement which has been produced in the 
large, hard stones, as firm and perfect as on | lish tourists, have perhaps, collectively, been | North as well as in the South, by the discus- 
the day in which they were laid. The upper-| over the whole ground before him, one party | sion of this very important subject ; and con- 
most layer, round the top of the well, which succeeding where another failed, or did not| sidering, also, the feeling with which an ad- 
was on a level with the pavement, was of} make the attempt; but the merit cannot be/dress of this nature may be received by at 
marble, and had many grooves cut in it, ap- {denied to our townsman, of being the first to| least one portion of our fellow citizens, we 
parently worn by the long-continued use of | complete the entire journey in his own person. | would gladly withhold our feeble efforts, did 
ropes in drawing water. Around each of the} ‘On this route he fell in with the ruins of} not our sympathy for the suffering slaves, and 
wells were circular ranges of columns, which, | two considerable cities. These most proba-|our deep sense of what is required of us as 
when the city existed, and the inhabitants | bly are the ruins of Elusa and Thamara. _| professing Christians, imperatively demand 
came there to drink, might, and probably did,} But, in truth, it is only when speaking | that we should raise our voice against injus- 
support a roof similar to those now seen over | generally that our traveller can be said to| tice and oppression. We should prove faith- 
the fountains in Constantinople. On the other | have passed through Edom at all, or even to| less to the cause of our holy religion, and to 
side, a little in the rear of the well, is a|have entered it, except when he turned aside|that gracious Being who has bestowed his 
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rn 
favours upon us so bountifully, were we to re-| Among the evils of slavery, may be reckon- | sage with their favourable opinion of slavery? 


main silent, while, within the borders of our 
territory, more than two millions of human 
beings are held in servile bondage. As a 
Society we have for many years been con- 
vinced, that freedom cannot be withheld from 
the slave without militating against Christian 
principles; and, in accordance with this belief, 
we deemed it to be our duty to require, that 
all our members should be guiltless of hold- 
ing property in their fellow men. Having 
broken the shackles of our own slaves, we 
felt and still feel it to be a part of the work 
allotted to us by the Supreme Judge of the 
world, that we should continue our efforts in 
behalf of the oppressed African race. We 


THE FRIEND. 





ed the deleterious influence it exercises over We might also point to the several laws of 
the morals both of the master and the slave. | congress, prohibiting the importation of slaves, 
We entreat you, fellow citizens, to consider and imposing the penalty due to piracy, on 
whether the Christian religion, in its purity, | every person detected in that nefarious traffic. 
can flourish among a people, who, without | If the introduction of slaves is considered b 

compunction, claim and exercise exclusive | congress a crime of so deep a dye as to me. 
control over the persons of their fellow men, | rit death, how can it be maintained that it js 
require the performance of arduous daily | not sinful to hold in servitude those already 
tasks, and appropriate the fruits of labour) in the country !—Or who can show an essen- 
thus extorted, to their own benefit, regardless | tial difference in principle, between carrying 
of the Scripture declaration, that the labourer | slaves across the Atlantic, which is punish- 
is worthy of his hire, and of the injunction of | able with death, and driving them from their 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘ All| homes and friends in one state, to be sold to 
things whatsoever ye would that men should | strangers in another? If the intervention of 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Can | congress was necessary in one case, it surely 





solicit, therefore, fellow citizens, your patient | those who are content to keep their slaves in| is in the other; and we ask you, fellow citi- 


attention to what we have to say on a subject 
which, we trust, is destined to be discussed 
in this republic, till the reproach of slavery 
shall no longer be cast upon us. 

You cannot but be awure that, of the thir- 
teen millions of human beings who tread our 
soil, more than two millions are slaves; 
claimed as the property of their fellow men, 
for whose exclusive benefit they are com- 
pelled to labour. You cannot but be aware, 
that they are so far held as goods and chat- 
tels that they are liable to be transferred from 
one dealer to another, to be removed from 


ignorance of the sacred writings, fully esti-| zens, seriously to reflect on the moral degra- 
mate their value, or appreciate the importance | dation, the mental as well as physical suffering 
of the doctrines contained in the New Testa-| produced by this internal trading in human 
ment? It is contrary to the very nature of | flesh, which we consider no less disgraceful, 
things, that they should entertain a high re-| and not less deserving the immediate atten- 


gard for the gospel of Christ, while, in the 
maintenance of slavery, they violate its spirit. 
If the religion of a slaveholding community 
is thus seriously affected by this enormous 
evil, how can it be expected that the morality 
of that community should be preserved unim- 
|paired ? How can it be supposed that the do- 
mestic relations of the slaves will be respected 


state to state, regardless of those natural feel-| by the masters, or by the slaves themselves, 


ings of affection which bind men to their 
families, friends, and country; that many 
thousands of those unfortunate beings are 
annually sold and taken from their homes 
and kindred to distant states, there to serve, 


who, from their want of mental improvement, 
cannot properly estimate the sanctity of the 





straint it is designed to impose. 
ing the moral principle of the bondman, 


marriage covenant, or be aware of the re-| 


By destroy- | 


tion of our national legislature, than the fo- 
reign slave trade. 

We might proceed to enumerate many 
|prominent evils resulting from s!avery, and 
refer, as one pernicious consequence, to the 
| habits of indolence it engenders, among those 
who depend on the labour of slaves, the bane- 
ful effects of which are so obvious to all who 
have the opportunity of contrasting the north- 
ern and the southern states; but we base our 
abhorrence of slavery, chiefly on its sinFuL- 
NESS, standing, as it does, opposed to the di- 
vine principles of the Christian religion. We 
have tried this system by the gospel of our 





without compensation, new and perhaps cruel | slavery urges him to intemperance, theft, and holy Redeemer, and we have found that it 








masters; that in the District of Columbia,| other vices; and to such a state of debase- | 


which is under the exclusive control of con-| ment does it reduce him, that he can hardly 
gress, slavery and the traffic in human be-| be reclaimed by the force of example, or by 
ings are tolerated, even in the very vicinity | persuasion. He becomes addicted to licen- 


of the capitol, where sit the representatives | tiousness in all its forms; and, being destined | 


harmonizes with none of its precepts; but 
that it conflicts with the teachings of Him 
who came into the world emphatically the 
friend of the poor and the oppressed. 














of a people who profess to hold freedom as 
the inalienable right of man. And being | 


aware of these facts, will you not sanction| governed and controlled with much severity, 
ihe regards it as his highest enjoyment to 
jescape the allotted task, and to surrender | morable language: “I tremble for my coun- 


our efforts in behalf of the slave, and cheer- 
fully contribute your aid to effect, in a peace- 
ful and lawful manner, the liberation of the | 
oppressed African ? 

The condition of our fellow men now in| 
the galling bonds of servitude all must admit | 
to be truly deplorable. Considered as the) 
property of their masters, they are estimated 
in proportion to the value of the labour they 


| A distinguished statesman of our country, 
by this hard lot to live and toil for the ease | one who was himself a slaveholder, and fully 
and luxury of others, and accustomed to be | acquainted with the condition of the bondman 
‘under the most favourable circumstances, in 
| speaking of slavery, held the following me- 
himself a prey to the leading of his unbridled | try when I reflect that God is just—that his 
passions. | justice cannot sleep for ever; that, consider- 

It would seem to be unnecessary to adduce | ing numbers, nature, and natural means only, 
arguments in proof of the sinfulness of slavery. | an exchange of situations is among possible 
The Christian world proclaims it, and we can-| events; that it may become probable by su- 
not entertain so poor an opinion of our coun-| pernatural interference. ‘The Almighty has 
trymen, as to suppose there are many among no attribute which can take side with us in 

















are capable of performing ; too little atten-|them who honestly believe that slavery is not 
tion is given to their happiness, and, in gene-|a positive evil of an aggravated character. 

ral, only so much is paid to their bodily com-| Whatever difference of sentiment there may 
fort, as is necessary to keep them in a proper | be as to the practicability of emancipating the 
condition to perform their daily tasks. As a | slaves, all, it is hoped, concur in the wish, that 
proof that the mind of the negro receives but | slavery had no existence within our borders. 
a small share of his master’s regard, we need| If we thought it could be considered justifi- 
only refer to the existing laws prohibiting the | able by any in the northern states, we would 
education of slaves, and attaching a penalty | point to that portion of the celebrated Declara- 
to the humane effort of teaching them to/| tion of Independence, wherein the noble senti- 
read. Thus they are reared in profound ig-| ment is expressed, that “ all men are created 
norance, the spiritual benefit derivable from | equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
the perusal of the Holy Scriptures is with-| certain inalienable rights, that among these, 
held from them, and it is to be feared that} are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
great numbers die annually, who have never| As that document has received the unqualified 
been taught by human agency that there is a! approval of the American people, how can the 
future state of existence, or that they possess! slaveholding portion of our brethren recon- 
immortal souls to be saved or lost. cile their confessed approbation of that pas- 





'such a contest.” 

Among the individual and national sins, for 
| which the American people are now sustain- 
ing severe and almost unparalleled distress, 
may we not give to slavery a conspicuous 
| place? Who can contemplate the increased 
traffic in our fellow men during the last three 
years, without feeling the conviction that 
Heaven has at length interposed to assert the 
rights of the slave, and to punish us for our 
crimes. 

| It is our wish, in thus addressing you, to 
{awaken the minds of those who have reflected 
but little on the subject to a just appreciation 
of its importance ; not to suggest any mode 
by which the abolition of slavery should be 
effected. We are aware of the difficulties 
|which start up in the way of emancipation ; 
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we are perfectly aware how closely the evil 
entwines itself with the relations of society 
at the south; but we do not despair that the 
all-wise Disposer of events will, in his own 
time, open a way for the accomplishment of 
this most desirable object. We trust that not 
many more years of suffering will be permit- 
ted to pass, before He shall impress the minds 
of all our countrymen with the turpitude of 
slavery, and inspire their hearts with that 
wisdom which is requisite to devise a proper 
remedy for the greatest of our social maladies. 

We hope, fellow citizens, that such of you 
as have not already devoted a portion of your 
time and attention to this stain upon our na- 
tional character, will henceforth exert your- 
selves in a cause which has the strongest 
claims upon your sympathies, as Americans, 
freemen, and Christians. Let us not be be- 
hind the philanthropists of the old world in 
our efforts to raise the oppressed negro to the | 
station that he should occupy as a member | 
of the great human family, and to wipe from 


aS 


you, I cannot play with you.” “ Why not, 
my dear?” “ Because you are an infidel.” 
“ An infidel! what is that?” ‘ One who be- 
lieves there is no God, no heaven, no hell, 
no hereafter.” “ And are you not sorry for 
me my dear,” asked the astonished philoso- 
pher. “ Yes, indeed, I am sorry!” returned 
the child with solemnity, “and I pray to 
God for you.” “ Do you indeed? and what 
do you say ?” “TI say, O God, teach this man 
that thou art!” What a striking illustration 
of the words of saered writ, “ Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast or- 
dained strength, because of thine enemies, 
that thou mightest still the enemy and aven- 
er.” (Ps. viii. 2.) 

The infidel confessed himself so much 
struck with the seriousness and simplicity of 
the child, that it caused him some sleepless 
nights, and days of sharp mental conflict. 


his conviction, and went on to the very bor- 
ders of eternity, vainly flattering himself that 


the Christian name, a blot that has too long | he should prove “ like the beasts that perish.” 


been permitted to dim its lustre. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, aforesaid, held in New York by ad- 
journments, from the 29th of the fifth month, 
to the 2d of the sixth month, inclusive, 1837. 


Samvet Parsons, Clerk. 


For ** The Friend.” 
HUME, THE INFIDEL. 


Hume, the celebrated infidel, philosopher, 
and author of a history of England, was dining 
at the house of an intimate friend. After din- 
ner the ladies withdrew, and, in the course of 
conversation, Hume made some assertions 
which caused a gentleman present to observe 
to him, “ If you can advance such sentiments 
as those, you certainly are what the world 
gives you credit for being, an infidel.” A 
little girl, whom the philosopher had often 
noticed, and with whom he had become a 
favourite, by bringing her little presents of 
toys and sweetmeats, happened to be playing 
about the room unnoticed: she, however, 
listened to the conversation, and on hearing 
the above expression, left the room, went to 
her mother, and asked her, “‘ Mamma, what 
is an infidel?” * An infidel! my dear,” re- 
plied her mother, “ why should you ask such 
a question? an infidel is so awful a character 
that I scarcely know how to answer you.” 
“Oh! do tell me, mamma,” returned the 
child, “I must know what an infidel is.” 
Struck with her eagerness, her mother at 
length replied, “ An infidel is one who be- 
lieves that there is no God, no heaven, no 
hell, no hereafter.” Some days afterwards, 
Hume again visited the house of his friend. 
On being introduced to the parlour he found 
no one there but his favourite little girl; he 
went to her, and attempted to take her up in 
his arms to kiss her, as he had been used to 
do; but the child shrunk with horror from 
his touch. “ My dear,” said he, “what is 
the matter! do I hurt you?” “No,” she re- 
plied, “ you do not hurt me, but I cannot kiss 


For “The Friend.” 


Natural Antipathies and Preferences. 


I observed in “ The Friend,” of the 10th/ natural preferences. 


However, it is to be lamented that he stifled | 


entirely inverted and growing toward the 
parent stem, and, in some cases, the whole 
head of the tree bent from the plane. To 
use his expression, his trees next the plane 
looked as though they were frightened. The 
cultivation of the plane is very common near 
the shore part of this state; it is very thrifty 
in its growth, and bears the tempestuous 
winds better than any other forest tree, and 
thus affords a quicker, surer, and better pro- 
tection than any other; at least, so our far- 
mers think. Since the conversation above 
alluded to, I have examined another orchard 
surrounded in the same way, and found the 
same results. ‘The limbs next the planes 
were short and scrubby, evidently showing 
|an abhorrence, an utter abhorrence of some 
object in that direction; while the limbs on 
the opposite side of the trees shot out nearly 
parallel with the ground, apparently with in- 
tent to avoid the same frightful and disagree- 
able object. Having never heard of the ex- 
istence of this antipathy, or observed it, I 
thought it well to give publicity to it for the 
benefit of others. 

A closer attention to the works of our 
Creator would afford, no doubt, many more 
|instances of similar character, and many of 
Is it not the part of 





instant, an article headed Vegetable Instinct. | wisdom to note them? S. 


As the instances there adduced seem to 
prove a degree of intelligence in the vegetable | 


Providence, R. I., June 19, 1837. 


kingdom, their tendency must be to increase a 


our reverence for the great Intelligence, who 
thus appears to have imparted a portion of 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
I was particularly interested with the pro- 


his own knowledge to the meanest of his| ceedings at the annual meeting of the “ Bible 


works. 


The subject of natural antipathies | School Association,” held in Friends’ meeting 
and preferences, though not to be referred, 


perhaps, to the same principle, seems in some| yearly meeting week. 


house, Henry street, New York, during the 
Very interesting re- 


degree allied to it. ‘That they exist in very | ports were read from several first-day school 
many instances, not yet observed and noted, | societies within the compass of this yearly 


I have no doubt, and if observed and noted 


»| meeting, giving a satisfactory account of their 





that much good would result from them, || operations during the past year; and many 


fully believe. 


More attention will show that | encouraging remarks made by Friends present, 


they exist among all classes of created ob-| together with facts and circumstances related, 


jects. For instance, the magnet attracts iron 
by a law unexplained, probably inexplicable 


»| well calculated to excite an interest in the 


-| minds of all present, and stimulate them to 


What valuable results have arisen from this. greater exertion in so noble a cause. 


Neither of these substances possesses either 


animal or vegetable life. 


When we consider the vast importance to 


Other instances | youth, of a“ guarded and religious education,” 


might be produced between other substances | and that the present age abounds with pub- 
of the same class. The tendency of the com- | lications, the manifest tendency of which is to 
mon cucumber vine toward water, whether | spread principles at variance with the great 
running or contained in a vessel, is an in-| truths of Christianity as set forth in the Scrip- 
stance of a similar principle acting between a| tures of Truth ; when we consider the liability 


vegetable and an inanimate object. 


The | of the youthful mind to be led away by the 


shrinking of the sensitive plant at the ap-| pernicious example of the vicious, who are 


proach of the human hand, evinces a natura 


1| ever ready to ensnare the unwary ; and when 


antipathy between a vegetable and an animate | we look around and see the awful neglect in 


object. 


A plant possessing the same antipa-| these respects—ought we not to arouse our- 


thy in a much greater degree is described by | selves and consider whether we are discharg- 


Maurice, in Indian Antiquities, as indigenous | ing 


our duty to the youth, to ourselves, and 


to Hindostan. A gentleman recently informed | to God, without endeavouring according to 


me that he had discovered a remarkable an 


-| our several abilities to counteract effects so 


tipathy between what is commonly called the| deplorable? And what, I would ask, is better 


buttonball, or plane tree, and the apple tree 


He had planted the plane around his orchard, 


-|calculated to impress on the minds of youth 
the necessity of performing the religious and 


for the purpose of protecting it from the sea| moral duties obligatory on Christians, than 


winds. 


On examining it the past winter, he | imparting to them correct views on these im- 


was surprised to find that the branches of the| portant subjects, by collecting them together 
apple toward the plane exhibited a stunted | on the first day of the week, instructing them 


appearance. ‘The young shoots were almos 





t/in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the 
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writings of our worthy predecessors,—Fox, 
Barclay, Penn, and other faithful and eminent 
advocates of the truth and purity of the Chris- 
tian religion? And what more noble employ- 
ment than imparting to the youthful mind a 
little of that information which we consider | 
so useful to ourselves and so well calculated | 
to inspire us with a regard for those valuable | 
writings, and the testimonies contained in| 
them? The time thus spent, | am persuaded, | 
would be productive of mutual benefit. In meet- | 
ings where there are a number of well-informed | 
young men, how much benefit might accrue 
to themselves by devoting a portion of their | 






THE Prricnn. 


John Gouge, No. 304 Race, near Eighth street. 

Benjamin Albertson, N. W. corner Front and Market 
streets. 

Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. corner Eighth and Arch 
streets. 

William Biddle, N. W. corner Eleventh and Arch 


| Streets. 


Tristram Needles, Race, between Thirteenth and 
Juniper streets. 

Edward Macpherson, N. E. corner Broad and Ches- 
nut streets. 

William Alsop, corner Schuylkill Front and Market 
streets. 

William Stavely, No. 12 Pear street. 

Richard Price, N. E. corner Spruce and Fifth streets. 

Rev. Thomas G. Allen, No. 14 Jefferson Row, Lom- 


bard, between Ninth and Tenth streets. 





time on first-days to the instruction of the 
dear children. I fear there is, in some places, | 
too much of a resting satisfied with the be- | 
nevolent and indefatigable exertions of our | 
worthy females: should that be the case of| 
any who may read these lines, I feel anxious | 
they should consider the subject seriousiy, and | 
enquire—are we doing our part in this im-| 
portant work? O. 
6th mo. 21, 1837. 


FUEL SAVINGS SOCIETY. 


| 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Fuel | 


Savings Society of the City and Liberties 
of Philadelphia. 


From the report of the Fuel Committee, it appears | 
that coal was delivered to depositors at $6 per ton, in- 
cluding carting, and wood at the yard at $5 50 per 
cord. 

The past winter has afforded another practical de- | 


monstration of the utility of our institution ; for while | 
the depositors were receiving good wocd at five dollars | 
and fifty cents, (a price considerably enhanced from | 
former years, owing to this article having partaken in | 


the generai advance of every other,) wood was selling 
at $7 a $7 50 per cord. 

The winter of 1836, seldom equalled in severity, and 
extending itself even unto the borders of spring, while 
it caused a larger number of our fellow citizens to parti- 
cipate in the benefits of the society, we fear at the same 
time induced many, who are not considered legitimate 
objects of our institution, to avail themselves thereof ; 
for while we acknowledge the pleasure it affords in 
having the number of our depositors correctly increased, 
yet we wish to be distinctly understood, that our object 
has uniformly been not that of almsgiving, but encou- 
raging the provident and industrious to reap the fruits 
of prudent foresight and economy, and to secure to 
their families, in the article of fuel, one of the most es- 
sential comforts. 


} 


| 


Jonathan Evans, Jun., N. E. corner Spruce and 
Third streets. 

Reeve & Smith, N. W. corner Market and Sixth 
streets. 

Thomas Oliver, N. E. corner Walnut and Eleventh 
streets. 

Jacob Bigonet, No. 158 Lombard, below Sixth atreet. 

Singleton J. Cook, N. E. corner Lombard and Thir- 
teenth streets. 

_ Charles S. Holbrook, N. E. corner Front and Catha- 

rine streets. 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 South Second street. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed,) THOMAS ROGERS, Pres’t. 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1837. 





THE FRIEND. 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1, 1837. 








The insertion last week of the proceedings 
of the public meeting at Monrovia, taken 
from the Liberia Herald, was by request of 
several of our subscribers. We thought, 
however, it was but reasonable that the peo- 


| ple there should be heard in their own behalf, 


our readers of course being left at liberty to 
determine for themselves the degree of im- 
portance which the testimony might justly 
‘claim. As some misapprehension has since 
arisen respecting that public meeting, it may 
be well to state, upon information which has 
been communicated to us, that the meeting 
'was composed, (with the exception of one 
| white person present as a visiter, who as a 
| stranger was invited to attend,) altogether of 
| the colonists. 





To induce that class of the community who are de. 


pendent upon their own exertions to use the means 
afforded, rather than lean upon the kind arm of chari- 
ty, and thereby encourage idleness, should be the aim 
of every judicious philanthropist. We therefore deem 
it our duty to state, that while every facility shall be 
afforded and encouragement given to depositors, either 


immediately to themselves, or through the instru. | 


mentality of their friends to deposit for them, that 
none can be received which is of a decided almsgiving 


vided ; and in giving this exposition of the true charac- 
ter of the Fuel Savings Society, we wish not to lose 
sight of that comprehensive charity which is one of 


The indications of an observant, philosophical habit 
}and turn of thought in the brief contribution from our 
| Rhode Island friend S., induces the belief that it would 
| be no irksome task for him to produce more of the 
| same, or of kindred, character for the occasional occu- 
| pation of a column or two in our pages. We should 
| be pleased with a further intercourse. 


The Fuel Savings Society, a statement of the pro 


this.” For some time towards the last she was unable 
to speak so as to be understood, but often raised her 
hands as though slie was in supplication to the Father 
of mercies. It may truly be said of this our dear 
friend, that her adorning was that of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and the comfortable assurance rests upon the 
minds of her surviving friends that her end was peace, 
, the 27th of fifth month, at his residence, at 
Westbury, on Long Island, Ginzon Seaman, in the 
93d year of his age. In contemplating the departure 
of this ancient and worthy elder in the church, the 
language of our blessed Kedeemer, concerning Na- 
thaniel, is feelingly revived—* Behold an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile.” From early life, 
he appears to have been devoted to the cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth ; and deeply interested 
for the welfare and prosperity of the Society of Friends 
of which he was an active and efficient member. In 
the discharge of bis various religious duties—and es. 
pecially those that were connected with Lis station as 
an elder, he was tender, and discriminating—admin- 
istering encouragement, and imparting admonition, 
as a kind nursing father. He was one of the early 
discoverers of those innovations upon Christian doctrine, 
that have eventuated in the separation of our religious 
Society in many parts of this country ; and although he 
was eminently clothed with that “Charity that 
thinketh no evil,” but desireth the preservation of all; 
yet, when the crisis of separation became inevitable, he 
consulted not with human feelings, but manifested his 
adherence to the doctrines of the gospel; leaving many 
unto whom he was strongly attached by the ties of 
nature and long association. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, his health continued to be such as en- 
abled him to be diligent in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings—in which, the reverence and solem- 
nity of his spirit were sensibly felt—reviving the 
remembrance of that faith which replenished the mind 
of the patriarch, who “ worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff.” For two or three years, immediately 
preceding his decease, he was almost entirely deprived 
of the power of utterance, by a paralytic disorder— 
under the effects of which he gradually declined, un- 
til he gently breathed his last—and we humbly trust, 
that through the merits and mediation of the Saviour, 
whom he loved und honoured, he is gathered to the 
just of all generations, and entered into the mansions 
of everlasting rest. 

—— in Baltimore, on the 22d of fourth month last, 
Harriet J. wife of Thomas R. Matthews, in the 32d 
year of her age, after an illness of more than twelve 
months, to which she submitted with much patience 
and resignation.. Her mind was deeply exercised for 
some time previous to her decease, under a sense of 
her lost and undone condition by nature, and ardent 
desires were expressed that she might come to know 
a change of heart, and to feel an evidence of accept- 
ance through faith in a erncified and risen Saviour. 
These great blessings she was mercifully favoured 
with, about a week previous to her close. ‘ Ob,” said 
she, to a friend who came in to see her, “I have just 





| received that evidence of my acceptance I have been 


so long praying for; every thing seems so bright, and 
Iam so happy. There is balm in Gilead, there is a 
Physician there, and I have found him.” To her 
friends who were weeping around her, “ Do not weep 
for me, it is a time for rejoicing, not for mourning; 
cannot you feel with me? I never was so happy in all 
my life. You may all feel it if you will, only come 
in the right way and pray for it.” From this time 





her confidence and hope continued firm unto the end. 


ceedings of which for the past year we have inserted, | About an hour before her departure, she said to a friend, 
character; for such, other institutions are wisely prv- | is certainly among the very best of our benevolent inn “The enemy is very present with me”—but soon af- 


stitutions and ought to be liberally sustained. 


— mente SA ON RENE OEE ot ON We 


| Diep, on the 28th of fifth month, 1837, of pulmonary 


terward remarked—“ Christ Jesus is the Rock of 


“omens armmnene | Ages; arise, oh Lord, and shine, and disperse the 


clouds which hide thee from my view; I want the stan- 


the greatest Christian virtues, but to guard against fu-| consumption, Marrna, wife of John Larkin, in the | ders by to see what thy sustaining grace can do for a 


ture incursions upon principles which are incompati- | 73d year of her age, a member of Concord monthly | Poot weak clod of earth.” 


land particular meeting, Delaware Co. Pa. She was | cute, but borne with great patience. 
The following list of the names of the receivers of | 


deposites, with the place of their residences, is sub-|tendance of our religious meetings whilst in health; 


and had for many years acceptably occupied the sta- 
Thomas J. Husband, N. W. corner Fifth and Cal- | tion of elder in our religious society. During the late 


ble with the original design of the institution. 


joined for the information of the public, viz: 


lowhill streets. 


religiously inclined from her youth to the diligent at- 


Her sufferings were very 
A little while 
| before her close she said—*“ Lord Jesus, be with me, 
| come Lord Jesus.” Shortly afterwards she breathed 
her last, leaving upon the minds of her friends the 
| consoling assurance, that “an entrance had been ad- 


| schism,she remained firm in the support of our religious | ministered unto her, into the everlasting kingdom of 
Charles Williams, N. E. corner Margaretta and | testimonies, placing her reliance entirely on the merits | our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 






Second streets. jofa crucified Saviour. On two of her relatives bidding | ==" aca F - 
Edmand Pryor, S. E. corner Green and Callowhill | her farewell, (near the time of her close,) she said, | PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, : 
streets. |“* dont put off the work of salvation to such a time as | Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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